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WORDS. HOW CHILDREN THEMSELVES LEARN THEM 
AND TEACHERS SHOULD TEACH THEM. 


A careful study of words in all their relations is exceedingly im- 
portant to every intelligent person, but to nene more so than to the 
teacher. 

Words are represented in two ways: by characters to the eye, and 
by sounds, to the ear. The child learns their use, to some extent, 
before memory begins to fasten indelibly the impression received on 
the mind. Few can tell when they first learned some words. The 
child learns oral language almost unconsciously. A careful study 
of the manner in which the child in its earliest years acquires lan- 
guage will greatly aid the teacher in his work of early instruction. 

In very few households is there anything like instruction given 
in language. The child sees an object, and either fits it with a name 
of its own coining, or asks some one to tell him its name. The 
idea first possesses the mind as a vivid picture, and then when a 
name is given it is joined at once to the image, as an inseparable 
appendage. Thus the sound-word or oral language is easily and 
rapidly acquired. 

Children, when they enter sehool, already have a large vocabulary 
of sound-words; they now need to learn sight-words (written or 
printed words.) As the sound-words were learned as wholes—only 
as representatives as some object, quality, or action—so the printed 
words should at first be taught. No one would undertake to teach 
a small child the oral elements of a word before teaching the word. 
How supremely ridiculous would it be to have the infant first taught 
the three separate sounds in the word cat, or dog, before allowing it 
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to pronounce the word, but is it less foolish to require the child 
to learn the separate characters of the word before teaching the word 
as a whole. It would be just as consistent to require a boy to learn 
all the separate parts of a ball, top or knife, before allowing him to 
use either of them. 

It is a matter of no importance to the child or philosopher, what 
letters or characters compose the word, so that 1t is recognized read- 
ily as the sign of some definite idea. We are not good readers in 
the ratio that we are good spellers. We read well, if at all, because 
we know the words as wholes instantly at sight. It is not when we 
read that a knowledge of the letters is so important; it is when we 
write that we feel the special necessity of knowing them. 

As soon then as a child has learned a word by sight, require him 
to form it on his slate or on the blackboard. This will at once 
show him the importance of learning the separate characters com- 
posing it, and at this point the aid of the teacher will be gratefully 
received. 

But as the child knows that spoken words are sounds, he must 
be taught that the letters are simply sound signs, and that their 
names generally do not indicate the real sound represented, any more 
than the words John or James represent the real character of the 
persons claiming the name. The mere name of the letter is of the 
slightest importance, practically considered. While children acquire 
oral language much more easily than they do wntten or printed 
language, yet they will learn the sounds much more slowly than 
the letters themselves. 

This arises from the fact that oral language is connected directly 
with objects, qualities, and actions interesting to the child, while 
the simple oral elements are only associated with the letters, in 
which the child is not greatly interested; but as the child compre- 
hends and appreciates the importance of knowing the sounds, he 
will join heartily in the concert drills (he loves to make a noise), 
and soon get the sounds, and thus incidentally learn the names of 
the letters. It is very important that the teacher should himself 
understand thoroughly the sounds of the letters. 

In this connection I would add another reason why teachers 
should be thoroughly acquainted with the subject of orthoepy. The 
pronunciation of nearly all the people is built upon the authority 
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of the schoolmaster. Pupils learn to pronounce almost wholly from 
the teacher. They seldom examine’ the lexicon to ascertain how to _ 
pronounce a word; the definition is the great object. Thus un- 
consciously they imbibe all the errors of their teacher in this re- 
spect, and go on propagating the same errors. Young men and 
women are accustomed to consider their teacher as ultimate author- 
ity on all questions, and especially on orthoepy, but they are fre - 
quently mortified to find themselves making ridiculous blunders in 
consequence of this misplaced confidence. 


These errors arise mostly from a lack of a thorough knowledge of 
the oral elements, and a careful examination of the sounds found 
in the words as they occur in reading. The teacher must com- 
mence at the root of the matter. He must have a clear and defi- 
nite knowledge of the organs of speech, and their action in form- 
ing each sound, and then if he cannot receive a drill under some 
eminent elocutionist of unquestioned authority, let him carefully 
study the directions given in our standard lexicons, and our chil- 


dren will have little to unlearn on this score when they become 
men and women. 


The young child must learn from the living teacher by imitation, 
and when the child is taught how to analyze readily and correctly 
the sounds in the word, his advancement will be rapid and satis- 
factory. ° 





For YounG StuDENTS IN History.—1l. Who said, “ Millions for 
defence, but not a cent for tribute ?” 

2. Who said, “Don’t give up the ship ?” 

3. Who said, “I am poor, but the king of Great Britain is not 
rich enough to buy me ?” 

4. Who said, “Sink or swim, live or die, survive or perish, I give 
my heart and my hand to this vote?” 

5, Who said, “We must light the torches of industry and economy.” 

6. Who said, “We have met the enemy and they are ours?” 

%. Who said, “A little more grape, Captain Bragg ?” 

8. Who said, “ Don’t fire till you can see the whites of their eyes ?” 


IF you would be pungent, be brief; for it is with words as with sun- 
beams—the more they are condensed the deeper they burn.—Saxe. 
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CULTURE OF TEACHERS OUTSIDE OF THEIR PRO- 
FESSIONAL WORK.—Uoncluded* 


Having considered somewhat the need and possibility of outside 
culture, I pass to a consideration of its character. 

In schools and colleges the excitement which contact with numbers 
produces, the spirit of pride and emulation which is developed, and 
the mild coercion of teachers, act as a stimulant and pressure to drive 
the pupil forward. In after life, the pursuit of any branch of study 
will, generally, from the nature of circumstances, be by ourselves 
alone. Hence, outside culture will, as a rule, be self-culture. This 
requires much more effort on the part of the learner than class 
study, and is on that account more valuable to those who pursue it. 
True advancement.in scholarship and nearly all scientific research, 
come as an after-culture, and not while accomplishing the curricu- 
lum of the schools. The highest culture schools can give is such 
preparatory training as will enable pupils rightly to instruct them- 
selves. This is the vital principle, and because there is failure here 
there is failure in after life in undertaking and carrying forward 
any system of self culture. 

Those whom we call self-educated men are illustrations in point. 
They have progressed along certain channels, few and narrow ones 
they may be, with independent habits of thought and study. They 
have not been stimulated by class excitement, nor urged to effort 
by instructors, but have been held to their work by a thirst for 
knowledge, and the force of their individual wills. As a result of 
this manner of culture, there is no break in the method when they 
step from merely scholastic studies to the field of after-culture. 
‘They were their own masters before—tbey are their own masters now. 

On the other hand, many who have been subjected to the disei- 
pline of the best schools, and have received the broadest culture 
they can give, fail in after life to undertake and keep up any sys- 
tem of culture, or lose precious time in accommodating themselves 
to the new conditions of growth. They miss the superintendence 
of masters and the inspiration of the class room. 

It is important to those attempting any branch of outside culture 


*A paper read at the last meeting of the Michigan State Teachers’ Association 
by Sup’t George, of Kalamazoo, 
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to understand that the battle begins, not in nature or in books, but 
in their own minds, and unless they win victory here, their cul- 
ture wlil be a house built upon the sand. 

While self culture is not self-discipline, it is closely related to it ; 
it has its root there, and will produce its brightest flower and choic- 
est fruit when rooted in strong soil. Self-diseipline is the cultiva- 
tion of the will. 

The various faculties of the intellect may be cultivated to a com- 
paratively high state, and the memory stored with useful truths and 
varied facts, and still if the possessor be unable to use his faculties 
when he desires, he is constantly at a disadvantage, and is unduly 
weighted in the race. Mental discipline means such training of 
the mental faculties that we can command their full powers at 
pleasure. 

The chief obstacles to this discipline are bad habits of life and 
work, and an indolent temperament, which is generally the child of 
the other two. One of the old philosophers remarked that a man 
has passed his prime, is growing old, in fact has reached his dotage, 
when he has a bad habit which he knows to be bad, and eontem- 
plates it with no hope of reformation. Says a modern writer, 
“there are two powers of the human soul which make self-culture 
possible, the se/f-searching and the self-forming power.” Self form- 
ing implies direct effort of the will, and the importance of cultivat- 
ing the will as the backbone of intellectual culture must be apparent. 

I have considered culture that pertains to the intellect; it is 
worthy of remark, however, that moral culture hinges even more 
directly on the proper development and training of the will. One 
may haye never so fine moral perceptions, and understand never so 
clearly duty to self, neighbor, state, and God, and if the will lack 
strength and proper discipline, the day of trial will show moral 
weakness add cowardice. While the enlightened culture of the will 
is needful to the culture of the intellect, it is absolutely essential to 
moral culture. True moral culture begins here; it is the bed rock 
of moral excellence. 

Supposing a strong purpose for outside eulture to exist, the ques- 
tion arises—where shall we begin ? 

Says Herbert Spencer: “If we consider it, we shalk find that ex- 
haustive observation is an element in all great success.” Our meth- 


a 
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ods of education from text books, with their definitions, statements 
and descriptions appealing almost wholly to the intellect, and the 
very rare use of the senses which pupils are called upon to make, 
have the effect of dulling rather than developing the powers of ob- 
servation. Intercourse with teachers has shown me that right here 
is a grave defect, and that next to the will, there should be culti- 
vated a power of close and accurate observation. 

The Rey. E. E. Hale is authority for the following: “I never 
found an Indian arrow-head,” said one of the sages of Concord to 
Mr. Thoreau, the great naturalist, as they talked in the village 
street. “No indeed!” said the careful observer; and he scraped 
with his foot on the gravel a moment, stopped and picked up a 
stone and said, “This is one in the gravel; you had better look at 
it now.” 

Bookish men are apt to be thus deficient., It is unnecessary to 
add that they are not the great men of letters. These have ever 
been alive to every truth of nature and life, and their pages glow 
with a warmth and freshness which comes only from communion 
with nature. Take for instance, poetie literature, and note Bryant, 
Tennyson, Wordsworth, Goethe, Shakespeare, Dante and Homer. 

I remember reading not long since of a man who went to Agassiz 
to study natural history. The great teacher didn’t hand him a 
text book from which to study classifications of animal life. He 
didn’t tell him of Mollusca, Radiata, and Vertebrata; he never said 
a word of Cheiroptera or Brachiopod ; he simply handed him a dead 
fish and directed him to examine it, and when he came again to 
tell him what he had seen. The man was quite disgusted, and failed 
to see much of anything. But for two mortal weeks he was kept 
at that fish, until by dint of much hard looking, studying, dissect- 
ing, drawing the various parts, he learned more of the structure 
of fishes in that brief time, and more real natural history than a 
year in books could have taught him; and in addition to this, and 
best of all, he had learned to use his eyes. 

Observation cultivates the perceptive faculties, and has this ad- 
vantage that it makes the acquisition of knowledge an active pur- 
suit. The mind reaches out for facts; they are not poured into it, 
as in text book instruction; it revels in being an active discoverer, 
rather than a passive recipient. Accurate observation of special 
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properties should be combined with a broad view of the general 
effect, and from this result classification and generalization. 

Science has been defined as organized knowledge. Before it can 
be organized it must be possessed, and so before one can be scien- 
tific, he must know many facts of science; you cannot generalize 
correctly from insufficient data. “True culture leaves generaliza- 
tions until there are particulars to base them on.” But all men are 
bound to generalize, and the great difference between the broad 
man and the narrow man is this,—the broad man generalizes from 
many facts, and the narrow man from few. The cultured man is 
the broad man, the uncultured man the narrow. 


To be able to classify correctly is very important, inasmuch as 
classification precedes correct reasoning. The facts acquired by ob- 
servation should be co-ordinated with those already possessed. Cul- 
ture consists not merely in storing up information, but in arrang- 
ing and harmonizing it according to some principle of classifica- 
tion, and thus, as Channing expresses it, “building up a force of 
thought which may be turned at will on any subject on which we 


are called to pass judgment.” Or, to quote one of Herbert Spencer’s 
pithy sentences: “it is not the knowledge stored up as intellect- 
ual fat which is of value, but that which is turned into intellectual 
muscle.” Right here is the dividing line between knowledge and 
wisdom, or perhaps I should say, is where knowledge blossoms into 
wisdom. 


Observation is the parent of original research in whatever field 
investigation is conducted. The natural sciences have been used as 
the background of my remarks on the importance of cultivating 
the powers of observation. Any other department of learning might 
serve the same purpose, though the connection might not be so 
obvious. 

A great hindrance to this culture is the idea that extensive ap- 
paratus is necessary. Beginners at any trade do not need fine tools, 
nor many of them. ‘Too fine tools in undisciplined hands may ruin 
the work. The simple appliances used by Franklin in the experi- 
ments leading to his great discoveries, may well be borne in mind. 
Lord Bacon, “the servant and interpreter of nature,” lost his life 
from a cold contracted in a simple experiment with a chicken, to 
determine if flesh could be preserved by snow as well as by salt. 
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am told that the students at Penikese Island are allowed no appa- 
ratus beyond a simple magnifying glass. Great results may often 
be shown with simple contrivances. 

“Sir Humphrey Davy asked for an appropriation from the Royal 

Society, that he might make the largest electrical battery known ; 
and with it he exhibited the ‘galvanic spark, not known before. 
Wollastan, who. detested large scale experiments, was: disgusted 
with the fuss made about the great battery. He met a friend in 
the street in London, and asked him if he had seen Davy’s spark. 
“No; FE eould not get in, there was sucha crowd.’ ‘Step behind 
the shade of this pillar, and I will show it now.” So he took out 
from his poeket @ lady’s gold thimble, which he had arranged into 
a little battery. He dropped in a drop of acid, and exhibited a 
little green spark to his friend.” 

A great feature in successful self-culture is to study the things 
we can comprehend, As the power and habit of observation and 
generalization increase, so will the ability to comprehend, and also 
the love of this method of pursuit. 

Goethe remarked, “It is always good to know something.” We 
may add, that next to knowing something, is the ability to tell what 
youknow. The power of expressing one’s ideas in oral and written 
speech is of such prime utility to teaehers that they cannot afford 
to neglect culture in this direction, The majority of teachers, it is 
true, have no occasion for platform eloquence, but they have abun- 
dant opportunity for ¢a/k in the class room and secial circle. Too 
little attemtion is paid to the art of conversation, and a mention of 
it almost brings a sneer, as if it were beneath the dignity of those 
engaged in: the serions. pursuits of life. But the ability to converse 
well, and the ease and freedom from awkwardness which the eon- 
sciousness. of this ability gives, is. all the apparent distinction: be- 
tween the. boor and the cultured gentleman. 

To write the English language with ease and’ facility, so as to 
express our ideas with force and! exactness, is no mean accomplish- 
ment. Those who achieve moderate: culture in other directions, 
but have not been required to practiee composition, usually find 
that their literary taste is beyond their capacity to execute; and 
so when called upon to wield the pem they boggle at every step.. 
Such will do well to remember Pope’s lines— 

“Toue eage in writing comes-from art, not cliance,”’ 
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and apply themselves to correct their defect, remembering also Mon- 
taine’s advice to “write what they know, and as. much as they 
know, but no more than they know.” 

Any rhetoric furnishes the proper advice and necessary rules for 
the formation of style. To acquire a proper voeabulary is, however, 
‘of greater importance, and it may be safely said that if one has 
something to say, and the exact words in which to say it, his style 
will take care of itself. 

Another element of culture is intercourse with superior minds. 
This may be by association with persons, or by books. The society 
of the intellectually gifted has peculiar charms, and exerts an inftu- 
ence wide-felt and deep-reaching. This is beneficial and ennobling 
when it simulates thought, but when it encourages a passive fol- 
lowing it does not conduce to true eulture. 

Intereourse with superior minds will be had chiefly in books. 
Here we may meet the wise and good of all ages; the great thoughts 
of the master minds of the world le open before us. But not every 
great thought or great truth is of worth to the reader; it must be 
felt, to be such. It has been truly said that “books are useful only 
as they help us to interpret what we see and experience.” This is 
their legitimate province, and unless they do this they had better 
be unread, for they contain only intellectual chaff. 

In this paper I have aimed to portray some features of general 
eulture which coneern us all. I have endeavored to develop some- 
what the philosophy of culture, rather than to bring forward spe- 
cific branches of knowledge and recommend their special study. I 
have sought to call attention to the general principles underlying 
all culture, without attention to which, efforts in particular direc- 
tions will not yield the best results. Having done this, I had in- 
tended to treat of the systematic study of literature as a special 
field interesting to all, and in which allt may hope to: make some 
progress. But after the able, polished, and exhaustive address by 
President Angell ow this subject, it would indeed be presumptuous 
on my part, and a work of supererogation, to undertake it. 

The particular thing we shall study is not, after all,.of so much 
consequence, as that we study something. Here, if not all, lies the 
chief honor. It may be well for us to remember that the great men 
of antiquity did not pursue the studies that are open to us. The 
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physical sciences were unknown to them, neither did they study 
dead languages; and yet their culture—measured by greatness of 
thought and deed—has never been surpassed. 

Comte enunciates the doctrine that “the genesis of knowledge in 
the individual corresponds with the genesis of knowledge in the 
race.” By which we may understand that knowledge will be ac- 
quired by us in about the same manner as by our ancestors. The 
knowledge may be different, but the methods by which it is un- 
folded to the mind will be substantially the same. 


The branches to be pursued must depend largely upon individual 
needs and preferences. If they cannot be followed con amore, 
you are on the wrong track, or are proceeding by improper methods, 
Proper methods are everything, and the beauty and glory of them 
is that they warm and stimulate and increase the powers they de- 
velop to that degree that self-culture becomes a habit of the mind, 
and is self-perpetuating. 





THE ANTIQUITY OF IRON.—We are relieved from any doubt as 
to whether iron was in use 3,400 years ago by the discovery of a 
wedge or plate of iron imbeded in the masonry of the great Pyra- 
mid itself. This instructive relic, like the half-fused magnifying 
lens found at Pompeii, throws much light on questions of early 
workmanship. It has been a great puzzle to those who attributed 
the first use of iron to a date not much less than 2,000 years back 
how such sharp and well defined hieroglyphics have been cut by 
the ancient Egyptians on porphyry, granite, and the hardest stone. 
From the certain proof that iron had been produced and wrought 
in the age of King Cheops, 5,400 years ago, we can better under- 
stand how the innumerable and exquisitely sunk symbols and fig- 
ures were wrought on tombs, temples and scarcophagi. And more 
than that, from the great similarity in the mode of treatment that 
prevailed from the time of the Ptolemies back to the very earliest 
known Egyptian inscriptions, we have something closely approach- 
ing a proof of the use of iron as far back as the fifth Egyptian dy- 
nasty, if not in the time of Moses himself; that is to say, six thou- 
sand three hundred years ago. 


acs ; 


« 
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ABOUT GRAMMAR. 


I heartily wish that so many of my correspondents were not se 
anxious on the subject of their grammar; so disturbed because sen- 
tences won’t “parse ;” so solicitous to find a “rule” to justify every 
form of speech that they may use. They remind me of Sampson 
in “Romeo and Juliet,” who would not bite his thumb at the dogs 
of the house of Montague unless the law were on his side. Now it 
is very well to have the law on your side in a quarrel; and so in 
the disputes about language that seem to be going on all over the 
country, with a pertinacity and a bitterness which are to me quite 
incomprehensible, it may be very desirable to find a “rule” in Lind- 
ley Murray’s quiver to launch at the head of an obstinate opponent. 
It may “settle” him although it does not settle the question. But 
the very worst use to which language ean be put is to make it the 
subject of dispute. Language is of no value except for the clear 
and forcible expression of ideas worthy of expression; and for the 
attainment of that end the study of rules of grammar is the poorest 
of all means. Foreign languages must generally be learned by a 
study of their grammar and an observance of rules, which are merely 
formulations of usage; but even they are better acquired by inter- 
course with the people to whom they belong, and by reading their 
best writers. A real mastery of them can be obtained only by those 
means. No one is master of a language without being able to think 
in it. A person who is obliged to translate his thoughts from one 
idiom to another will inevitably be a bungler in the language into 
which he translates. 

But although the study of grammar is necessary in the acquire- 
ment of a foreign language, and is the only means of becoming ac- 
quainted with the construction of the sentence in those languages 
that are called “dead,” toward the mastery of one’s mother tongue 
it gives no help whatever. It is safe to say that of the best known 
writers of the English language who wrote before the last thirty 
years, not one in a hundred had received any instruction whatever 
in English grammar. This fact is one which may well be laid to 
heart by the flocks of people who are in such a perpetual twitter 
about their grammar. The best English that I have ever read or 
heard, came from men and women who cared as little, and not im- 
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probably knew as little, about English grammar, so-ealled, as they 
did about the Rosicrucian mysteries. Those who from childhood 
read the best: authors and talk with the most cultivated people will 
speak good English—if they have the capacity of speaking it; and 
if they have not that capacity, they cannot do it if they sit upon a 
pyramid of grammars. 

As to rules, they are passing away as a means of teaching the “ art 
of speaking and writing the English language correctly.” Those 
that were formerly held to be absolute, have been found in many 
cases unsound, illogical, absurd, and in all cases quite useless as the 
means of instruction. With them parsing will disappear. I do 
not hesitate to say that before another generation of teachers takes 
the field, parsing will have been dropped from the course of study 
forever—RicHARD GRANT WHITE, in the Galaxy. 





CompuLsor¥ EpucatTion.—England approves the compulsory 
education she has recently attained, although many among the 
parents and employers of the children endeavor to-evade it. France 
is contemplating a similar step; Italy has moved toward it; Spain 
debated it; and Germany sought to perfect a system that was very 
complete before. In this country Pennsylvania insists more stren- 
uously on the education of alk; New York has made education 
eompulsory, and found the need for new school houses, and some 
of the Southern States are introducing the precedent. The Legis- 
latures of Illinois and Indiana are debating the same question, and 
those formerly unaware of the arguments in its behalf are shaken 
by finding how strong they are. It cannot be said that there has 
ever been any want of interest in the subjeet in the older states, 
They have realized the necessity of general education for political, 
industrial, moral, and every use. Facts show that the remedy is 
being applied on no mean scale, and we may well hope that eur 
records of illiteracy will be reduced everywhere, and that the bene- 
fits of this reduction will be as widely felt—Zz. 


RevERENCE the highest, have patience with the lowest. Let this 
day’s performance of the meanest duty be thy religion. Are the 
stars too distant, pick up the pebble that lies at thy feet and from. 
it learn all—MarGaRET FULLER, 
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THE INVENTION OF THE WHEELBARROW. 


lt takes a great man to do a little thing sometimes. 

Who do you think invented that very simple thing called a wheel- 
barrow? Why, no less a personage than Leonardo de Vicini. 

And who was he? 

He was a musician, poet, painter, architect, sculptor, physiolo- 
gist, engineer, natural historian, botanist, and inventor, all in one. 
He wasn’t a “Jack at all trades and master of none,” either. He 
was a real master of many arts, and a practical worker besides. 

When did he live? 

Somewhere about the time that Columbus diseovered America. 

And where was he born ? 

In the beautiful city of Florence, in Italy. 

Perhaps some of you may feel a little better acquainted with him 
when I tell you that it was Leonardo that painted the grandest pic- 
ture in the world—“The Last Supper”—a picture that has been 
copied many times, and engraved in several styles, so that almost 
every one has an idea of the arrangement and position at the table 
of the figures of our Lord and his disciples, though I am told that 
without seeing the painting itself, no one can form a notion of how 
grand and beantiful it is. 

And only to think of the thousands of poor, hard-working Ameri- 
can citizens who really own, in their wheelbarrow, an original 
“work” of Leonardo de Vinci!—S#. Nicholas. 





A STUDENT in U. 8. History being asked in an examination to 
give a brief biographical sketch of Washington, sketched him thus: 
“Washington was one of the leading generals of the Revolutionary 
War, and also the boy who never told a lie.” Another member of 
the same class asserted that, “Ihe War of the Revolution was 
fought at the Battle of Bunker Hill, in April, 1775,” and that “Corn 
Wallis” was a British General who came over from “Yourp” to 
conquer the Yankees because they would not pay the tax on tea. 


WHEN known evil seems absolutely good to the many, and con- 
scious falsehood takes on the semblance and the authority of truth, 
the devil has men fast—HoLianp. 








EDITORIAL. 





REQUIREMENTS FOR CERTIFICATES.—We are so frequently asked 
in regard to the requirements for the different grades of teachers’ 
certificates that we again publish a synopsis of the law on this 
subject: 

Third Grade—The candidate must be “qualified in respect to 
good moral character, learning, and ability to instruct and govern 
a school;” and must pass an examination in Orthography, Read- 
ing, Writing, Grammar, Geography, and Arithmetic. A third 
grade certificate is good for six months for the special district for 
which it is given, and not more than three third grade certificates 
can be given to the same person. 

Second Grade—The applicant must pass examination in U.S. 
History, Blackboard Drawing, and Theory and Art of Teaching, in 
addition to the studies required for the third grade. A second 
grade certificate is good throughout the county for one year. 

First Grade.—*“The certificate of the first grade shall be granted 
to-no person who has not taught at least one year with approved 
ability and success, and who shall not pass a satisfactory examina- 
tion in all the branches required to obtain a second grade certifi- 
cate, and in Algebra, Geometry, Physiology, Botany, and Natural 
Philosophy; which certificate shall be valid throughout the county 
in and for which it is granted, for two years.” 


WAVE MOTION is a law of the universe. Water disturbed by 
the wind, rolls now higher now lower than its natural level. Sound, 
light and heat, come to us in gentle undulations. But not alone in 
the physical phenomena of the universe does this rule apply. There 
are tides in the affairs of men. Public opinion is subject to vibra- 
tions. To-day a cause is popular and goes forward with a rush. 
To-morrow it pauses and seems to go back. Education is just now 
in the trough. It has been on the subsidence for the last two years 
The legislation of last winter was especially unfavorable to school 
interests all over the country. In one state institute work is dis- 
pensed with, in another county superintendency is abolished; here 
the school fund is tampered with, there a normal school is closed 
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And so it goes. School boards get economical, reduce the number 
and salaries of teachers, and refuse to pay the interest on their bonds. 
Newspapers become critical and attack the principal or superin- 
tendent of their schools, and when items are scarce, resort to such 
stock subjects as closing the University, the uselessness of the Nor- 
mal School, or the general imbecility of state and county superin- 
tendents. Teachers are belittled, school officers made unpopular 
But never mind, friends. If we are down now, it will soon be our 
turn to rise. Let us bear all patiently until we feel the swell of a 
new wave that shall send us to the crest again. 


THE Maine Legislature, at its last session, cut off the appropria- 
tion for institute work entirely, allowing not even the traveling ex- 
penses of the state superintendent. As an imitation of Nebraska 
legislation this is doing very well for a beginning, but is considera- 
bly below the standard set by our Solons last winter, who refused 
to allow even the necessary office expenses of the state superintend- 
ent, and after diverting from its legitimate use a large part of the 
school fund upon which a great majority of district schools depend 


for support, increased the appropriation for the penitentiary far be- 
beyond what was asked for! 
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Tue Reunion, which appears as the organ of the National Nor- 
mal School, is a 16-page pamphlet, bound in with the National 
Teacher and the Indiana School Journal, and sent gratuitously. It 
is conducted by R. H. Holbrook, Associate Principal, and will be 
issued quarterly. This normal school is located at Lebanon, Ohio, 
and is said to be largest in the country, its catalogue for 1874 show- 
ing an enrollment of 1,657 pupils. 


THE Chicago Teacher, since its union with with its Minnesota 
namesake, assumes the name of T'he Western Journal Education, 
and makes its first appearance under this title with the July num- 
ber. The editorial management, however, is not changed, and it 
retains its old size and price. 


THE August number of the National Teaeher is unusally large 
valuable. It publishes a. portion of the proceedings af the Ohio 
State Teachers’ Association, which met at Fut-in-Bay, July 29th. 


. 











MISCELLANY. / 





QUERY BOX. 
Question.— (76) 
JANUARY 1, 1870. 


For value received I promise to pay to the order of John Doe» 
two years after date, the sum of one hundred dollars, with interest 


at 10%, payable yearly in advance. RIcHARD Rog. 
INDORSEMENTS, 

January ist, 1870, $10.00 

January Ist, 1871, $40.00 


What sum remains unpaid when the note becomes due ? 
B. RoBinson, Green Valley, Ill. 





INTELLIGENCE BUREAU. 


To Scnoot Boarps.—Prof. C. F. Secord, a teacher of long ex- 
perience and ability, wishes to secure the position of Principal of a 
graded school immediately. Correspondence solicited. 

Address, C. F. SEecorpD, Blair, Neb. 





EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 
THE STATE, 


Sarpy Oo-——The school in District 13, of which Miss Anna Sex- 
son is teacher, closed July 16th. A picnic in the afternoon was 
very much enjoyed by the little folks. 

THE July number of the Nebraska Teacher is before us, teeming 
with useful knowledge—choice selections from manuscripts of Ne- 
braska’s best and ablest teachers.—Fairmont Bulletin. 

Gage Co.—The following corps of teachers has been employed to 
carry on our public schools for the coming year: Principal, C. B. 
Palmer; Grammar Department, J. L. Rhodes; Intermediate, Miss 
Eva Darling; 2d Primary, Miss Sarah Hawley; 1st Primary, Mrs 

Mary L. Wagner.—Beatrice Haupress. 
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Lancaster Co—District 87 rejoices in a new school house. 

— The County Teachers’ Institute will hold a session at Lincoln, 
commencing August 31st, and continuing until September 3d. 

Omaha.—The Board of Education has elected the following prin- 
cipals of graded schools: North School, Prof. J. B. Bruner; South 
School, Miss Anna Foos; West School, Miss Jennie McKoon. 


— Prof. 8. D. Beals has been re-elected City Superintendent of 
Schools for the ensuing year. 


Hall Co.—The following teachers have been engaged for the Grand 
Island public school, which will commence the first Monday in 
September: Principal, B. F. Bellows; Intermediate Department, 
Miss King; Primary Department, Miss Lucy Meth. Salaries— 
Principal, $100 per month; Miss King, $45; Miss Meth, $40. 

ABROAD, 


AstTroNOMY has made some advances since the time of Herodotus. 
It was then believed that the sun was distant only five miles from 


the earth. and that in winter it drifted southward to avoid the 
cold north winds. 


THE next volume of the Michigan Teacher will contain only ten 
numbers, the omitted ones being July and August. The yearly 
price will therefore be but $1.25, or 10 copies for $10. The reason 
assigned is a projected centennial tour. 


THE duties of a schoolmaster in 1661 were as follows: “'To act 
as court messenger; to serve summonses; to conduct services in 
the church; to lead the choir on Sundays; to ring the-bell for 
public worship; to dig the graves; to take charge of the school, 
and to perform other occasional duties.” Hence the compound 
word, “over- worked.” 

CALIFORNIA is the scene of a school book war. The law of that 
state requires the text books to be seleeted by a State Board of Ed- 
neation. Early in the year this body resolved to make a change, 
and was immediately beset by the agents of numerous publishing 
firme in the interests of their respective houses. Certain members 
of the Board have not been able to keep clear of charges of corrup- 
tion and bribery, which in view of a letter from an agent of A. 8. 
Barnes & Co. to Mr. Crawford, Superintendent of San Joaquin 
County, but which by a blundering superseription fell into the 
hands of a brother superintendent, Mr. Kennedy, appears to be not 
altogether without reason, That tirm, however, positively deny any 
attempt to bribe on the part of their agent, and endeavors to ex- 
plain some rather singular language which the letter contained. 





| 
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Tne 7th Annual Meeting of the Illinois Society of School Prin- 
cipals convened at Champaign July 6th, and continued in session 
three days. 


Tne Centennial Commission, in the preparation for the Exposi- 
tion at Philadelphia next year, has adopted the following classifica- 
tion of educational matter to be exhibited there. It comes under 
Department I1I—Edueation and Science. 

Class 300.—Elementary instruction: Infant school and kinder- 
garten arrangements, furniture, appliances, and modes of training. 

Publie schools: Graded schools, buildings and grounds, equip- 
ments, courses of study, methods of instruction, text books ; appa- 
ratus, including maps, charts, globes; pupils’ work, including 
drawing and penmanship; provision for physical training. 

Class 301.—Higher education: Academies and high schools, 
colleges and universities—buildings and grounds; libraries, mu- 
seums of zoology, botany, mineralogy, art and archeology; appa- 
ratus for illustration and research; mathematical, physical, chemi- 
cal, and astronomical courses of study: text books, catalogues, li- 
braries, and gymnasiums. 

Class 302.—Professional schools: Theology, law, medicine, and 
surgery, dentistry, pharmacy, mining, engineering, agriculture, 
and mechanical arts, art and design, military schools, naval schools, 
normal schools, commercial schools, music; buildings, text books, 
libraries, apparatus, methods, and other accessories for professional 
schools. 

Class 203.—Institutions for instruction of the blind, the deaf 
and dumb, and the feeble minded. 

Class 304.—Edueational reports and statistics; National Bureau 
of Education; state, city, and town systems ;- college, university, 
and professional systems. 

Class 305,—Libraries: History, reports, statistics, and catalogues. 

Class 306.—School and text books, dictionaries, encyclopedias, 
gazetteers, directories, index volumes, bibliographies, catalogues, al- 
manacs, special treatises, general and miscellaneous literature, news- 
papers, technical and special newspapers and journals, iliustrated 
papers, periodical literature. 


PUBLISHER’S DEPARTMENT. 


D. APPLETON & CO.’S Agency :—Cornell’s Geographies; Youman’s 
Botany; Krusi’s Drawing ; Youman’s Chemistry; Nicholson’s Zoology and 
Geology; Quackenbos’ Natural Philosophy, U.S. History, and English 
Grammar; Harkness’ Latin, &e. 

novtf] C. BECKINGTON, Ag’t, Des Moines, Iowa. 

. 

Receipts BY MAIL For SuBscriprions TO AuG. 17.—B. Davis tor Olive 

Truesdell, Kemma, Knox Co., $1.50. Geo. C. Potwin, Papillion, $1.50. 








